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Eight books — for 8 school 
grades. 
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NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
Popular assortments — also 
COMPACTO drop - top 

x. 


WATER §:OLORS 
Populaj assortments for 
every ool purpose. 


all 
A 


H@RE are a few of the MILTON BRADLEY items 
thi have been designed to meet your educational needs. 


Tie Student Books on Creative Art are illustrated for 
eath grade .. I to VIII. Combined with the Teacher’s 
Minual they present a complete Art course for graded 
scMppols. 


— CC Tie crayon work in Book I will be smoothly and evenly 
Cl — ade if the famous “NO-ROLL” Crayon is used. The 

r ctrawon in brilliant colors that always “STAYS PUT.” 

Fe paint work, the finely ground, true water colors 
wl meet the most exacting color standards. Now 


avilable in the convenient, practical metal box. 

ag Mifton Bradley “Bull’s-Eye” Papers are unequalled for 
coj¢struction work in the classroom. A wide selection 
in fa variety of colors makes them ideal for mounting 
drawings or poster work. Milton Bradley “Finger Paint” 
lerg the “budding artist” really get the feel of things. 


Hegp your Students to a “GOOD GRADE?” in Art by 
sujgplying them with “GOOD GRADE” products. 


SiPRINGFIELD >, MASSACH 


Color, quality, cleanliness Wyerever Educational Supplies are sold, or order direct MILTON 
make it choice of experts. ( from us. om BRADLEY 


BULL’S-EYE PAPER 
For all construction projects — rich 
colors, strong texture, easy folding, 
popular sizes. 


FINGER PAINT 
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XHIBITIONS. 


THIS COLUMN IS OPEN TO ALL SUBSCRIBING ORGANIZATIONS WITHOUT CHARGE. 


New York City 
Cooper Union Museum: 
Square. ) 
Egyptian Textiles: A loan exhibition of 
Textiles from the ancient Egyptian tombs 
(Sth to 14th Century.) Thru October 
30th. 
Pierre Matisse Gallery: (41 E. 57th St.) 
20th Century Masters: The Modernists 
have a field day at this showing. Rep- 
resented are Braque, Picasso, Dufy, 
Rousseau, Rouault, Chagall, Gris, Bon- 
nard and many others. Oct. 5th thru 
Oct. 30th. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
St. & Fifth Avenue. ) 
Town and Country: A series of English 
paintings, (Oct. 30th) .. . “Romanticism 
in Painting,” (Nov. 5th) . .. “Spanish 
Church & Court Painting,’ (Nov. 6th) 
... “Realistic Painting,” (Nov. 12th) 
... Tapestries of Middle Ages,” (Nov. 
13th) .. . “Archaic Greek Art”, (Nov. 
14th). All of above are lecture tours. In 
addition there are over 100 contemporary 
Chinese paintings on exhibit, and a spe- 
cial “American Naval History from 1776 
to Present” as depicted by leading native 
artists. 


(Cooper 


(85th 


National Academy of Design: (1083 
Fifth Ave.) 
1948 Pepsi-Cola Exhibit: The Fifth 


annual competition winners will be on 
view, every day, from 10-5, month of 
October. Free to public. A coming event 
will be the Audubon Artists’ 7th Annual 
Exhibit, scheduled for Dec. 2-15. Inter- 
ested artists may enter until Nov. 22nd, 
by writing to Ralph Fabri (1083 Fifth. 
“ee Entry fee is $3.00. Prizes award- 
ed. 
California 
Mills College Gallery: (Oakland. ) 
Indian Frescoes: Photographic exhibit of 
Southern Mexico Indian work. . . 
Etchings by Racz of the prophet statues 
by Alejadinho. Oct. 15 thru Nov. 7th. 
Michigan 
Cyril’s Gallery of Detroit: (2340 West 
Davison. ) 
Picasso Exhibit: The. paintings, etchings 
and lithographs of Pablo Picasso from 
his Blue Period to present. Emphasis 


on line. Month of October. Studio hours: 
7-9 p. m. week nites, 2-5 p. m. Sat. and 
Sun. 

New Jersey 
Montclair Art Museum: (Bloomfield & 
S. Mount Aves.) 
18th Annual N. J. State Exhibition: On 
view from Oct. 3lst thru Nov. 28th. 


Newark Museum: (\Vashington Park 
West. ) 
Decorative Arts: Showing of work of 
Otto and Gertrud Natzler, James Pres- 
tini, Strengell, etc. in textiles, glass, 
ceramics, metal and woodwork. Opens 
Nov. 4th. 

Ohio 
Dayton Art Institute: (Forest & River- 
view Aves.) 
Metropolitan Museum Loan Exhibit: 
Thru month of Oct. Starting Nov. Ist 
and thru month will be Ohio Printma- 


kers Exhibit and special showing of work 
of Dayton Society of Painters & Sculp- 
tors. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: (Wade 
Park. ) 
Wedgwood Ceramics: The famous 


Wedgwood dinnerware and pottery 
pieces will be discussed in a lecture by 
Edris Eckhardt, Nov 7th... Van Gogh 
paintings discussed by John Alford 
(Rhode Island School of Design) on 
Nov. 12th. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts: (East 
Broad St.) 

Romantic America: Paintings, furniture 
and decorative arts of period, 1830-1890. 
Included are the famous photographs of 
Leonard Dakin, the first such to show 
action shots of life in the 1880's. Free 
to public. Thru Oct. to Nov. 28th. 


Pennsylvania 

The Print Club: (1614 Latimer St., 
Phila. ) 

Print Show: Work of Maxil Balinger, 
Oct. 20-Nov. 5th . . . Prints of Harry 
Brodsky, Paul Darrow and Walter Rain- 
sel, Oct. 25-Nov. 5th. 

School of Design: (224 Benefit St., 


Providence. ) 
Models of Life Houses: Thru remainder 
of 1948 to Jan. 3rd... . “Techniques 


of the Sculptor” a special exhibit pre- 
pared by the Museum’s Exhibitor’s Club. 
Month of October. 


“Clarinet Player” 
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By JOHN MELCHING 


(NEW-ACE CALLERY) 
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THE PARIS BALLET OF DEGAS 
COMES TO MANHATTAN 


“BALLERINA” | Degas 


‘HEE arrival of the Paris Opera Ballet for the commemo- 
ration of the Golden Anniversary of the City of New 


York brought to those who attended the gala first night, a 
delightfully nostalgic resurrection of the art of Hilaire Germain 
Edgard Degas (1834-1917). 

When the curtain rose from the broad stage of the New 
York City Center to the orchestration of “Castor and Pollux’, 
Degas became very much alive. The Eighteenth Century 
music and decor exuded a quality that, in painting, will evér 
be associated with Boucher and Fragonard, but which de- 
veloped into more substantial and moving vitality in ‘the art 
of the nineteenth century Degas. Coloring and costumes that 
barely miss being cloyingly sweet or crudely coy are saved 
by the miracle of compelling rhythm and natural “chic’’. 

If the Degas influence had its origins in the decor jof 18th 
Century ballet it was equally evident in the design of} a con- 
temporary ballet, “Les Muirages’, which made its NeW York 
premiere in 1947, just thirty years after the death of} Degas. 
(ne wonders if the creators of this ballet might not have had 
the drawings of Degas before them as they worked} How- 
ever, many of the most alluring impressions by the great} master 
of temporary realism were not in themselves creatures df either 
grace or beauty. Certainly they could not be compayed, for 
example, to Mlle. Yvette Chauvire dancing the fole of 
“Ombre”. What might not Degas have done with!such a 
model! Perhaps it was the rare ability to transforn{ actual 
ugliness and deformity into enduring beauty, by use of sensitive 
line and meaningful gesture, that accounts for the itary of 
Degas. f 

As the long program closed with the series of ten horeo- 
graphic studies, Degas was still dominant in the minds df many 
of the spectators of the “Suite en Blanc”. Here the back 
drops, exciting with their many-arched perspective, were ex- 
changed for simpler sets. There was less of the surrealist sug- 
gestion to detract from the pure impressionism of Degis’ own 

(Continued on page 25) , 
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In-service and alertness credit courses for teachers 
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MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
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Address inquiries to: 
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Oditorial 


FAMILIAR plaint of the average artist is that he is 
AS out of inspiration.” Teachers hear it évery day; 
as a matter of fact, they occasionally raise the issue themselves. 
The artist likes to consider himself in a profession somewhat 
detached from the mundane sphere of activity of. the clerk, let 
us say, or the bookkeeper. Too much of this is due to romantic 
literature, visions of the “Left Bank School” and the motion 
picture. Then too, a certain percentage of fine arts students at 
college are in that particular curriculum because they are just 
plain lazy. We want to say, right here in big print, that the 
successful artist is the hard-working artist. Inspiration? Why 
is it so hard to get? Just so much nonense. Inspiration is 
everywhere about us. No need to go to Paris or Rome when 
there are the rolling hills of the west, the concrete jungles of 
the eastern seaboard, and the vast natural resources of the most 
diversified country in the world just outside the classroom door. 


The real root of the complaint is lodged in shifting sand 
when the artist or student argues his type of work cannot keep 
regular hours. An artist must adapt himself to a schedule, 
(unless, of course, he is pursuing the task as a hobby. ) 


There are no natural born artists as far as we know. It is 
an acquired gift. It demands constant practice and experi- 
mentation. Subject matter is really not the important thing; 
a well-known contemporary painter once. sketched a fish on a 
plate for six solid months, turning out literally hundreds of 
drawings of the same simple subject. A ceramist we know 
has destroyed a dozen vases for every one he considers worth 
keeping intact. To these artists merely a good job was not 
enough. Persistent work produced a final result that raised 
them from ‘the rating of “satisfactory artist” to a much higher 
plane of recognition. This is a quality worth instilling in the 
student. 


All art instructors are familiar with the neophyte’s early 
tendency to look for pretty subjects and dramatic effects. In 
youngsters, of course, it is not always possible to keep the 
student's attention, if we place too heavy an emphasis on form 
and design. But, as the student gains experience, the teacher 
should find ways to divert this interest into less romantic chan- 
nels. These pretty pictures are almost entirely dependent on 
subject-matter, and finally the student (or even advanced 
painter!) reaches the saturation point. It is then that we hear 
about “lack of inspiration.” The strictly literal artist might 
just as well use a camera if he wants to merely copy the physi- 


cal appearance of his subject. It is when we dip into our 


storehouse of past experience and our own imagination that 
we can work without boredom. 


| School yourself, therefore, to an attitude of never being en- 
tirely satisfied with what has been done; the next time it can 
be done better. If you want to be one of many, then sit around 
and wait for inspiration. If you want to be one of few, open 
your eyes and look around you. G. T. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, {TC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY; 2, 1946. 


Of Design published monthly except July, August and Sep 
Columbus, Ohio, for November, 1948. 
State of Ohic, County of Franklin, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Gerry A. Turner, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Mapager of 
the Design, and that the following is, to the best of his knowleige and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc.} of the 
aforesaid publication for the date showing in the above capyion, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, (section 537, Postal Laws and Regujations), 


to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, Design Publishing (o., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio. Businefs Man- 
ager, Gerry A. Turner, Columbus, Ohio. 


2. That the owner is: Design Publishing Co., Inc., 337 S. High ‘St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul McNama‘a, 8 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio; Kenneth Johnston, Leveque-Lincoln, Tower, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, American Education Pryss, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. ‘ 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security: holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bondy, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) Nowe. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the ‘owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the book’ of the 
company as trustee or in any other judiciary relation, the nam¢ of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two aphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditiong under 
which stockholders and security holders do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has Bae in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other urities 
than as so stated by him. : 


(Signed) Gerry A. Turner, ; 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1948. 
WINIFRED SIMCOX! 
(My commission expires July, 1949) 


An examination for Teachers of Art in 
the Chicago Public Schools will be held 
December 27th, 1948. For information, 
apply to: 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


NEW-AGE GALLERY ARTISTS 


Season of 1948-49 


RIVA HELFOND 

JACK McCLAIN 

HERMAN BROCKDORFF JOHN MELCHING 
MARCELLUS CARTER ELIZABETH NOTTINCHAM 
MAXWELL COLTON NOVA 

HOWARD CONANT HARRIETTE FORBES-OLIVER 
EUCENE DAKIN MALCOLM PRESTON 
FREDERIC FUCHS HELEN RATKAI 

HAROLD CEYER THERESE SCHWARTZ 
TOM HARTER JAMES L. WELLS 

ZOLTAN HECHT HOWARD WILLARD 

and Others. 


For Paintings, Scuplture, Prints, Kodachromes, 
Lecture Engagements, 


Write ROSA PRINGLE, Representative 


BOX 203 STATION O, N. Y. 11 


JAMES ALLEN 
LU BELMONT 


‘ 


As director of artists’ relations for the firm of M. Grum- 
bacher, N. Y. C., makers of artists’ material, colors and brush- 
es, the author of this column is in a position to answer all 
technical questions relating to the various facets of the work 
of the artist, art teacher and hobby painter. If, as a teacher or 
hobbyist, you have any questions relating to use of art ma- 
terials, he will be pleased to aid you. Address him: GPO 
Box No, 284, N. Y. C. 1, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


Leonardo da Vinci was one of the many 15th Century 
masters of his day who used pastels. Many of his pastels 
still beautifully preserved, have been part of the great 
Weimar grand-ducal collection . . . . Schumaker’s, the 
famous fabric mills, are about to release a textile pattern 
by Emlen Etting depicting one of his famous “flying 
fruit” themes .... Though the paintings of Botticelli 
now command hundreds of thousands of dollars each, 
poor Sandro died in 1510 a heartbroken, forgotten man, 
depending upon others for charity .... Paolo Uccello 
was the Audubon of the 15th Century for his bird and 


animal paintings. He was also one of the first exponents | 


of perspective .... The ancient forerunners of the use 
of a label or “balloon” drawn from the mouth to represent 
speaking was practiced by the early Greek painters 
according to Pliny, but also by Buonamico Buffalmacco 
in the 14th Century .... Ben Johnson spoke the words 
to which we may all heed with profit: “Art hath an 
enemy called ignorance” .... The art of lithography was 
invented between the years 1796 and 1798 by. a German 
musician and playwright named Sennefelder. His chief 
interest was not in art, but was directed toward the 
discovery of an inexpensive method for reproducing his 
plays and music... . Hans Holbein, on leaving Basle for 
England, left a unique example of his skill as a brilliant 
painter. On the last portrait which he was about to 
deliver to an impatient patron, he painted a fly on the 
forehead so realistically that the subject tried to brush 
it off .... Macuto, the mad painter of the city of Macuto, 
Venezuela, who studied with Picasso, does not use brushes. 
He prefers stubby sticks, rags or just his fingers. He 
uses burlap instead of canvas .... This month, I shall 
mail to the senders of the first fifty requests I receive, a 
full color reproduction of the palette of Robert Phillip, 
N. A., noted painter and Art Teacher. Just send 15c in 
stamps, and this interesting reprint brochure will be 
mailed to you. May I take this occasion to thank my many 
readers who wrote me chatty letters about their own 
work. Remember, I answer every letter personally. | 
am greatly interested in all the problems of regional art 
promotion, and would appreciate any catalogs of local 
exhibitions, or art clippings of your club or museum ac- 
tivities .. .. Do you enjoy this type of column?....- 
I will appreciate comments and suggestions. @ 
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A. G. PELIKAN, F.R.S.A- 


Medel Making and Display Aduertising 


Director of Art Education, Milwaukee Public Schools 


MODEL ROOM: created by High School student and displayed at a Home Show Exhibition in Mil- 


WAUR CEC. 


NAUTICAL THEME: 


A modern room designed by students at Kilbourn Jr. Trade School. The teacher 
was Gene Faber. 


HE field of Industrial Designing 


and Display Advertising offers ex- 
cellent opportunities to those art students 
who prefer to work in three dimensions 
and with actual materials rather than on 
two dimensional flat painted surfaces. 
Even to the student who does not care 
to follow this kind of work as a career 
the ability to make sketches and models 
of interiors, display areas, rooms, ete. 
will prove both fascinating and practical. 

In almost every business, trade, or 
profession there are times when it is 
necessary to plan a layout for a new 
office, display window, exhibition or 
work space. Almost all business, trade 
and professional conventions now have 
exhibitions which may be composed of 
products manufactured or sold by the 


»members or may be of an educational 


nature and include such organizations as 
the schools and colleges, humane society, 
Red Cross, dental and medical associa- 
tions, garden clubs, chamber of com- 
merce, trade unions, conservation (le- 
partment, etc. as well as police, fire and 
other municipal agencies. The space 
allotted for these exhibitions may vary 
from a few single rooms in a hotel to 
the main arena in a large auditorium. 
In most cases there will be no_ back- 
ground of any kind available for the 
material to be displayed, or, if available 
it must be rented by the exhibitor at a 
hxed fee. It usually consists of badly 
designed sectional backgrounds which 
offer little opportunity for originality or 
variety in arranging the exhibition. It 1s 
here where a knowledge of design, color 
and construction is needed. 


“ven the little corner grocery or drug 
store can be improved with a little intel- 
ligent planning and frequently a simple 
model made out of stiff paper, cardboard 
or plywood serves the purpose of show- 
ing what can be done and is better than 
any other means, particularly if those 
concerned are not familiar with read- 
ing blue prints or in cases where the use 
of color is contemplated. 


In several instances of which [ know, 
manufacturers and dealers who partici- 
pated in the Annual Milwaukee Home 
Show invited high school students to 
make the designs for their displays and 
to show by means of small scale models 
the arrangement of the merchandise to- 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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PAINTING: 


The Art of Auna M 


By 


DOROTHY GRAFLY 


¢ py single work of art, like a sentence in a book, is part 
of a longer story—the story of the individual’s creative 


development,—and if it is lifted from that context, it is as 
subject to misinterpretation as are the words of speaker or 
writer. But while literary men grow vocal in protest, hundreds 
of artists suffer annually from critical judgments based on 
single examples of their work, seen in scattered exhibitions. 


Some artists mature early, but do not grow. Their work 
today differs little from what they were producing ten or even 
twenty years ago. Such painters are easy to evaluate, and 
remain conveniently in a pigeon hole. But there are others who 
never stop growing. What they did five or ten years ago appears, 
oa the surface, at such variance with current output that it 
might have been produced by a different person. The discern- 
ing student, however, does not take a picture out of its life 
context. He goes behind it to discover the creative continuity 
that serves as the thread upon which beads gf growth are strung. 

There is an unfortunate tendency today to worship illit- 
eracy in art. A man who first touched a brush two months ago 
is too often hailed as a spontaneous genius. What he does 
may be instinctive and naive, but, when weighed against the 
serious growth experience of twenty or twenty-five disciplined 
professional years, it serves only to confuse the student and 
the public. 

It is, therefore, doubly important in an era of snap judg- 
ments, to focus attention, not upon the latest creation of a 
particular painter, but upon the chain of circumstances, ex- 
periences, and technical experiments that went into its making. 

From this point of view nothing 1s more revelatory than 
a show ‘devoted to the work of an individual artist, such as the 
invited exhibition that Anna E. Meltzer is holding this fall at 
French and Co. Galleries. 

Ten years ago Anna E. Meltzer was working from models, 
and transferring to canvas a design-conditioned factual account 
of what she saw before her. 

Today she has discarded the model, and works toward an 
idea rather than the projection of facts. “‘l want to express 
what I feel about people,” she explains, “not just what is 
be‘ore me,” But her ability to do so has been a matter of 
evolution, and is the result of hard work, and a mind open to 
suggestion and to change. 

Anna E. Meltzer has in her family background a rich reser- 
voir of creative activity. 

Her parents, however, did not look with favor on their 
youngster’s determination to become an artist. They pre- 
ferred music as a profession, and, it is probable, that Anna 
Meltzer’s stress on tonal values is the direct result of an early 
training balanced between music and art. 

Today she is studying intensively the relation of forms 
in art to forms in music which, as an accomplished pianist, she 
experiences emotionally. And it is her musical education that 
has given her insight into the world of the abstract, 

One of her recent paintings, the study of a quartet, experi- 
ments with visualization of sound. Swirling around the players, 
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MOSES: Anna Meltzer 
Used as book jacket frontispiece for Konrad Bercovici’s Best Seller, ‘“‘THE EXODUS.” 


who are stripped to the waist, are bands of color that change 
as they cross each other. Springing from the fingers, the ears, 
the instruments of the performers, these sound-colors dominate 
the musicians, themselves. The painting is reproduced on the 
cover of this month’s Design. 

Thus, Anna E. Meltzer, academically trained at Cooper 
Union, after twenty-five years of experience, combines in her 
work the real and the unreal—the body of the musician, and 
the abstraction of sound. 

“Ensemble music,’ she says, “has a great deal of color. 
You hear the individual instruments and follow theif patterns. 
Symphonic music, on the other hand, you do not hear as many 
instruments, but as one. It is a synthesis, and must be so 
interpreted.” 

Colors in the quartet canvas change as sounds change 
when they cross each other, or meet, and go on together. 
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THE BIC CITY 


What Anna E. Meltzer senses in music she senses also in 
the human being. The individual, to her, is not unlike music, 
where emotional forms meet, cross, blend and change. 

It is interesting to trace in her work her own  shiit in 
pictorial emphasis from the goodhumored caricature of “The 
Pretzel Woman Depositing Her Savings” to the revealing 
emotional intensity of “Confused”, the study of a young girl 
whose bewilderment creates the focus of the composition. The 
instant you look at the canvas you feel a deep mental and 
emotional anguish. Since the essence of the picture lies in its 
human analysis it is simply expressed, the confusion emanating 
irom the personality, itself. Pigments, also, are directly applied. 

In a more recent composition, however, “The Big City’, 
Miss Meltzer paints a different sort of confusion. 


Focussing interest on the close-up of a handsome young 
woman in a large hat, she paints as background environment 
a complexity of figures,—all the little people who mill in and 
out of a great railway terminal in a large city. Each has its 
own little life story. There are nuns with children; country 
folk; city commuters; a glamor girl ogled by a hick, and 
myriad other folk caught here and there in the controlling 
light pattern of a spacious architectural interior. 

Simplicity is abandoned for complexity that follows the 
thought trend of the canvas. The directly applied pigments of 
“Confused” are replaced by an over-all color impression built 
of many colors; while the tiny figure suggestions, and the 
carefully directed lighting, give conviction of space and distance. 

In such a composition the confusion is less psychopathic 
than actual. Thus, in “Confused,” the painter visualized mental 
inaladjustment; while, in “The Big City’, she shows on the 
lace of the close-up girl a perplexity induced by external con- 
fusion. 

So deep is Anna Meltzer’s sympathy of people that, as 


a painter, she sometimes infer; on canvas emotions which she, 
herself, is unaware exist in th : individual she is painting. Her 
oil of a young receptionist whom she knew only as a sweet, 
attractive girl, when completed, drew from a friend the instant 
exclamation: ““Why, you've painted Madame X!’’ Miss Meltzer 
protested the interpretation, but, not long afterward, discovered 
its truth. Similarly, she caught in the expression of another 
young woman the emotional thrust of marital difficulties, 
entirely unknown to the painter at the time. 

Anna E. Meltzer’s art, in fact, has marked a steady ad- 
vance from material acceptance of objects to the projection of 
ideas in which realism blends with abstraction. She has never 
followed any one trend, such as impressionism, cubism, abstrac- 
tion, but if a trend best expresses what she has to say, she 
makes use of it. As a painter she has found from experience 
that the most realistic subject has undertones of abstraction, 
and that the most abstract somewhere in its formulation touches 
the real. To her, therefore, mature interpretation of life de- 
mands a fusion of the two. This fusion, however, is both 
visual and _ technical. 

At first Miss Meltzer found satisfaction in the obvious. 
When she painted “The Pretzel Woman” she began with an 
outline pattern drawn with a brush. Then turning to color, 
she elaborated, adding many details that, in the final analysis, 
were again deleted. They had, however, served to create a 
focus in her own mind. Both in the outline drawing and in 
the preliminary color study two figures were of equal value— 
the pretzel woman, and a fellow depositor, whose bulk and 
color-weight disturbed the intended focus. by a concentration 
of light and a simplification of the immediate background, the 
painter, in the completed canvas, has left no doubt as to the 
main actor in this revealing comedy of manners. 

Here, also, the control of lighting foreshadowed the more 
nature development of the recent compositions. 

How Anna E. Meltzer progressed from factual statement 
to the painting of ideas is readily traced in a comparison of 
“Girl Filing Her Nails’ and “The Big City’. In the former 
the pigments are flatly handled, and pattern interest dominates. 
in) a sense, such canvases have proved the five finger exercises 
by means of which the painter, like the musician, progresses 
.rom simple to complex, symphonic creations. 

But it was an opal ring that first stirred in Miss Meltzer 
a desire to paint the seemingly unpaintable. 

“That opal ring,” she says, “had all the colors with which 
we work, but it also had depth and distance,—something rela- 
tively unpaintable, yet there. So I began to experiment, and 
found that, by using a palette knife, instead of a brush, I could 
lay many colors in in their proper key, and at the same time 
achieve the effect of a single color.” 

Betore Miss Meltzer starts on a canvas she begins by 
playing with the placement and interrelation of irregular 

(Please turn page) 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE: —_—_—— 


Dorothy Grafly, daughter of American sculptor, 
Charles Grafly, was born in Paris while her father 
was studying there. She received her B.A. at 
Wellesley in 1918. Miss Grafly entered the news- 
paper field as a reporter and ort critic for the 
Philadelphia North American in |1920. She became 
art editor and feature writer for the Public Ledger, 
from 1925 to sale of the paper in 1934. The same 
posts were held on the Philadelphia Record from 
1934 to 1942. She was Curator of Collections 
and Lecturer at Drexel Institute of Technology 
from 1934 to 1944, and has been oa special cor- 
respondent for The Christian Science Monitor, since 1920. Miss Grafly 
is a contributing editor to the Ame-ican Artist. She is editor of Are 
Outlook, published by Philip Ragan Associates, Inc., for which firm she 
has served as Director of Research and Art since 1942. Miss Grafly 
lectures on art in her spare time. 
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THE PRETZEL WOMAN DEPOSITING HER SAVINCS (See cover) 


geometric forms in a given space. When she has arrived at 
the disposition she wants, she turns to a study of light and 
dark masses, thus tving the masses in to prevent a break-up 
of the pattern. 

Next comes the planning of color masses, without actually 
painting them; and finally the development of the lighting 
effect. 

The first study of the composition is laid out in a single 
color, with the addition of a little white to get the proper 
values. Once this has been achieved, Miss Meltzer feels free 
to express herself through sensitive value relationships. 

iler use of colors within a color, so effective in “The Big 
City’, is the result of a technical evolution that began some 
years ago in “Girl at the Ilindow”, whose yellow blouse is 
flecked with tiny color particles. The distant landscape seen 
through the window, however, was flatly painted with a palette 
knife. Similarly, in ‘Moses’, myriad colors build the fore- 
ground figure, while the background is more flatly painted. 

in “The Big City’, however, Miss Meltzer has developed 
her background in the same technique as her foreground, 
achieving thereby a more convincing focus, and an illusion of 
tri-dimensional form. In contrast to “The Pretzel Woman,” 
the composition starts with a palette knife outline, which the 
painter considers stronger and more definite than the brush 
outline. “But,” she warns, “in using a palette knife you have 
to know just where you are going.” 

She paints, also, from light to dark, to make sure that, 
in Over-painting, the light comes through, thus guarding against 
muddiness of color. 

Her advice to the student is: “First play with two-dimen- 
sional forms within the space of your canvas. Then emphasize 
something important in the foreground, and take out whatever 
interferes with that form. As a result you get space going 
into the picture, and you can add perspective lines for greater 
depth. 

“You can, of course, have a middle as well as a_ back- 
ground, always taking out the forms that interfere as you go 


back.” 

“Big City” began with an outline drawing of the prin- 
cipal figure, and actual painting started on the head. Next, 
neighboring values were established, working down and out- 
ward, and building from light into dark. The background. 
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QUARTETTE 


with its complex pattern of many figures and suggestion of 
architectural form grew naturally out of the paint values 
adjacent to the figure. 


In a few color touches Miss Meltzer has given personality 
to a surprising variety of types. A big city, she feels, is a 
composite of personalities, each distinct, yet each absorbed into 
the general environment. Thus, she uses value relationship to 
fit the many parts into a coherent whole; and as she works 
from light to dark, she also progresses from materialization 
to abstraction. 


But people are her passion. ‘“‘When I paint them,” she 
insists, “I go through their emotions with them. I couldn't 
live without them, and except when I am working, I want them 
around me. 


‘T like to go out into the country and look at the landscape, 
but I come back into the studio and paint people.” 


Now that she has gained basic knowledge of the figure, 
living models disturb her. 


‘Time was,” she says, “when I could not work without 
them. Now I cannot work with them. As a child | was much 
more creative than immediately after I married, due to a strong 
factual and photographic influence (her husband, Samuel 
Meltzer, is a well-known photographer and teacher), and to 
academic training at Cooper Union. Now, however, I know 
how to use that training, and at the same time to express my 
own ideas rather than what I see before me.” 

Miss Meltzer’s own life has been filled with people. She 
can laugh, now, over her two and a hali room apartment, which, 
she declares, was exactly like “You Can’t Take It with You.” 
One closet was used as a dark room by her photographer 
husband; another as a laboratory by her son. Her younger 
son, a composer, also had his niche, and she had her easel in 
a corner. Everything went on at once, and exerybody enjoyed it. 

From such an environment has come an art of human 
insight, touched both by humor and idealism. 

Courage, Anna E. Meltzer feels, is an art essential. But, 
for an artist to succeed, something more must be added—public 
recognition, and the sympathetic understanding of critics and 
dealers. Only through such understanding, says the painter, 
can an artist breed self-confidence, without which it is impos- 
sible to push on to the goal. @ 
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 ateenipeis paintings, sculpture and graphic prints are 
not a luxury for the chosen few! Interest in art has 


risen by leaps and bounds in the last decade, but the average 
person has been unable to afford original art work because of 
prohibitive prices. As a result, we have seen a market created 
for reproductions of paintings or mass produced graphic prints. 
Too o/ten these reproductions are poor in colorz, often blurred, 
and badly framed. 

One answer which seems to satisfy both the artist and the 
purchaser of works is an art auction. Although the auction 
selling price is usually lower than that occasionally obtained 
for an individually-sold work, the total annual income receive: 
for the sale of works averages more per artist than it would 
be in the case of the average artist who seldom sells a paint- 
ing; and either stores the rest, waiting to be “discovered”, or 
gives them to friends. 

A market for original art works can be readily created 
through the medium of an art benefit auction. (This should not 
be confused with commercial art auctions which seldom con- 
sider the artists’ interests. ) 

An art benefht auction should satisfy three primary ob- 
jectives: 

1. To sell more of an artist’s work, thus providing him 
with a more substantial income, and at the same time place 
more of his work before the public, thus enhancing his pro- 
fessional reputation. 

2. To place more paintings in the homes of people who 
could not otherwise afford to buy original art works, and give 
them the pleasure and satisfaction of living with a painting, 


By 


HOWARD 8S. CONANT 
V. Y. State Teachers’ College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


print, or work of sculpture which can enrich their lives and 
increase their appreciation for art. (It also has a tendency to 
increase the owners desire to collect other art works. ) 

3. To provide a source of income for the school or civic 
group which sponsors the auction. It adds to the prestige of 
the organization which promotes the auction since che artists 
as well as purchasers are grateful for the opportunity afforded 
them. 

The members of the Art tucation Club of the Vew 
State College for Teachers, at Buffalo decided to do something 
about the traditional rift between artists and the public. In 
their search for a method of placing original art works in the 
homes, they have hit upon the idea of an art benefit auction. 
They feel that an art auction’ will bring about greater apprecia- 
tion of art as well as increased sales. They plan to use the 
prohts obtained to further community art interest through 
exhibitions of local artists’ work and by offering scholarships 
for art study. 

After preliminary discussion concerning the serious re- 
sponsibility of the sponsorship, the club decided to study the 
plans and results of other non-commercial art auctions. 
(notably those held at the University of Georgia which have 
netted the student art organization $1000 to $3000 annually. ) 

The Art Education Club agreed upon the following ap- 
pointments to insure a sinooth-running event shared 
responsibility : 

1. A general chairman 

2. A publicity chairman 

3. A chairman for the collection of works 

4+. An exhibition chairman 

>. An auctioneer and alternate 

6. A cashier and assistant 

7. A faculty adviser 

(Please turn page) 


Members mount and prepare their own work for the big exhibition. 


Buffalo Art-Education Clubbers look over some of the auction’s oil paintings. 
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ART AUCTION: 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Other club members were asked to 
volunteer as assistants to one or more ef 
the above appointees. 
The essential procedure in planning 
the auction itself was as follows: 


1. Decide upon a date for the auction 
when the greatest number of people 
would be able to attend. After checking 
against possible conflicts with other com- 
munity affairs, a Sunday afternoon in 


spring was chosen. 


2. Send a return type mimeographed 
postcard to all professional, teacher and 
student artists in the community. It 
reads something like this: 


Dear Fellow Artist: 
The Art Education Club of the New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo is planning to sponsor an ART BENEFIT AUCTION. 
Original works of art in painting, sculpture, textiles, ceramics and 
graphic art; will be auctioned off to the public. Proceeds from the 
auction will be used to: 

1. Establish a scholarship for art study. 

2. Promote community interest in art through exhibitions, lecture- 

discussions, and sale of individual artists’ works. 
If you would like to contribute one or more of your works, will you 
kindly fill out and return the attached card. Your cooperation will 
be greatly appreciated. 
Sincerely, 


Chairman, ART BENEFIT AUCTION 


RETURN CARD 
‘ ART BENEFIT AUCTION CHAIRMAN: ‘ 
. I will contribute to the ART BENEFIT AUCTION a painting » 
‘ , piece of sculpture , textile 
« You may call for the work on: : 
‘ Saturday (date) ; Sunday (date) , 
Saturday (date) ; Sunday (date) (pleace » 
« check one or more dates which are most convenient. ) ; 


3. Tabulate card returns to see if continuation of the plan 
is feasible. In the case of the Buffalo auction where no mone- 
tary return to the artist was offered (a percentage return to 
the artists is planned for the next auction) ninety contribu- 
tions were pledged, so the following plans were put immedi- 
ately into action: 

4. Begin an extensive publicity campaign. Since the 
‘Buffalo auction was not designed to make private profit it 
was decided that free publicity and coverage should be sought. 

NEWSPAPERS: City editors of the two leading Buffalo 
papers were interviewed to find out the extent of their interest. 
Both were enthusiastic and cooperative. The following depart- 
ments of both newspapers were contacted: City News: “Where 
To Go, What To Do” column, Art Section, Sunday Roto- 
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Buffalo Art Institute President, Robert Blair, donates a water color to the Auction. Gertrude 
Koch accepts for the Club Committee. 


Gravure and the Editorial Department. 

Photographs of various steps in the auction planning, 
assemblage of paintings, mounting and matting, and even 
artists putting the finishing touches on their paintings were 
prepared by student photographers. Each photograph was 
carefully but briefly described in a typed note pasted to the 
lower part of each print. The photos, together with a typed 
description of the auction plans and progress were presented 
to the two newspapers. To avoid duplication, different photo- 
graphs were submitted to each paper. 

The following results were obtained: 

A complete description of the auction and reproductions 
of two contributed paintings were featured in the Art Section 
of the Buffalo Evening News on the day preceding the auction. 

A brief article and illustrated picture story of the auction 
was published in the Roto-Gravure Section of the Sunday 
Buffalo Courier Express on the day of the auction. Numerous 
miscellaneous announcements appeared in various sections of 
the two papers. | 

RADIO: Radio announcers and program “emcees” at 
three local and suburban radio stations were contacted and read 
spot announcements concerning the auction during morning 
and evening programs for several days preceding the auction. 

POSTERS: Five members of the. Art Education Club de- 
signed and reproduced about a hundred silk screen posters. 
They were displayed throughout the Buffalo vicinity in impor- 
tant stores, local clubs and schools. (It seemed that this form 
of publicity was the least effective according to the information 
determined by the Buffalo group. ) 

PERSONAL LETTERS: A signed, mimeographed letter 
was proposed which would be sent to all grade, high school, 
college and university teachers, professional people, local trade 
unions, private businessmen, etc. When the group was assured 
of complete cooperation of newspapers and radio stations, 
however, they decided not to send letters because of the great 
expense involved in stationery and postage. (It is felt that 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Academy for British School Children 


N a child, the art of drawing and 

painting springs naturally and spon- 

taneously. He follows no conventional 
thought or design, has apparently no per- 
plexing inhibitions, and in his work is a 
simplicity and directness of approach 
few adults attain. So much can be seen 
from the British Royal Dra:ving Socie- 
ty's 53rd Annual Exhibition of Chil- 
dren's Drawings and Paintings, held re- 
cently in the London Guildhall Art Gal- 
lery. 

The Royal Drawing Society was 
founded nearly 60 years ago, in 1888, 
with the object of securing the recogni- 
tion of drawing as an integral part of 
general education, and to encourage the 
teaching of it as a means of “promoting 
observation, memory, visualization and 
general intelligence.” That the Society 
has succeeded in its aim was clearly illus- 
trated by the recent Guildhall display. 

An exhibition of great charm and hu- 
mor, it showed well the natural inventive- 
ness and spirit that 1s in all children. 
None of the pictures had been copied, 
since the rules of the selection commit- 
tee lay down: “all work must be original, 
both in conception and execution.” Each 
youngster had therefore portrayed the 
discoveries and delights of everday life 
around him in his own particular way; 
his home, his pets, his town, his friends, 
his fields. 

Altogether about 3,000 entries were 
received, many of them traveling thous- 
ands of miles. From the St. Agnes 
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An 11 year old youngster’s impression of the English Derby. 
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By 
BRENDA HODGSON 


School in Albany, New York, the draw- 
ings of four young artists were given 
first class honors—thereby only just fail- 
ing to qualify for a place in the exhibi- 
tion. Another American youngster to at- 
tain the same standard was 15-year-old 
J. Taylor, from the Miss Rainsford Art 
School in Hollywood, California. 

“very type of painting and design had 
been entered; landscapes, illustrations, 


figure drawings, inn signs, lettering, and 


each was judged according to age and 
merit. Those that received certificates, 
representing the pre-war Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Stars, were later hung at the 
Guildhall. The exhibitors’ ages ranged 
from 7 to 19 years, and though just un- 
der 300 entries justified public exhibi- 
tion, lack of space prevented almost half 
of them being displayed. 

The favorite subjects were undoubted- 
ly animals and people, and the sense of 
movement, especially in the younger age 
groups, was amazing. Little Ann Gow- 
land, aged 8 years, had drawn four pen- 
cil sketches to illustrate the different 
seasons with a wonderful assurance of 
touch and a very good sense of grouping 
and design. Another child to show this 
ability was 1!)-year-old Sarah Cozens, 
whose painting ““Hanging Out the Wash- 
ing’ gave ycu a distinct idea of wind 
and the busyness of Monday morning. 

Colin Brinkworth’s “Sylvia Eating 
Toffee Apple” was a delightful portrait 
of a small girl sucking sweets in a gar- 
den. The child’s expression was excellent 


—you could almost taste the toffee apple! 

Some of the older exhibitors had ob- 
viously looked at the Impressionists, and 
judging from those shown, this appeared 
to be the most advanced “school” to have 
hltered into the schoolroom. 

HUMOR AND ANIMALS 

The fantastic element, however, was 
thin, though one 16-year-old from India 
had conjured up a weird world of musi- 


. cal -antasy which was curiously reminis- 


cent of William Blake. 
The most humorous picture came from 
the brush of 17-year-old Susan Felstead; 


whose ‘‘Scandal” depicted the meeting of 


three old ladies in the middle of the side- 
walk. Contrasting with these most pois- 
onous beings, a very small boy—an 
unwilling companion to one of the old 
ladies I imagine—stood aimlessly fidget- 
ing with one of his boots, an expression 
of utter boredom on his little pink face. 

Of the many animals illustrated, per- 
haps the most interesting were those by 
T. Turtle, aged 11 vears. Gathered to- 
gether in one large frame they told a 
simple story of childish recklessness: a 
young girl riding her horse furiously 
through a field, with an equally enraged 
bull in hot pursuit. Darting this way and 
that all over the grass was a lively as- 
sortment of meadow animals, all terribly 
frightened and so obviously aware of im- 
minent danger. The clear detail of move- 
ment and expression excellently 


(Please turn to page 16) 


A brookside scene, depicted by a teen-ager. 
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Stone 


The hands of an artist guide the cutting tool to fashion the “V" design 
which gies shadows and tone to the lettering. 


The*werding is always done in free hand lettering and is of individual 
style, 


HE art of chiseling on stone, man’s earliest method ‘of 
recording his thoughts and acts for future generations, 
survives today within a few minutes’ drive of the world’s 
most fashionable residential center. 


In a little shop on Thames Street, at the edge of Newport, 
Rhode Island’s business district, John Howard Benson and his 
assistants are engaged today cutting inscriptions on marble 
plaques and monuments by the same methods, and with the 
saine kind of tools, used by the stonecutters of 5,000 years ago. 


Hand-cut inscriptions costing as much as $7,000 have been 
shipped by Benson to clients all over America. From many art 
centers in America students of lettering, as well as art teachers 
and bibliophiles, have come to Newport to watch Benson at 
work, in a two-story shop founded by an English stonecutter 
243 years ago. 


“Some of the finest stone lettering to be seen anywhere 
exists in Newport,”” Benson says. “‘The 18th Century stone- 
cutters who came here from England were master craftsmen, 
and some of them were fine artists.” 


Many of the old tombstones in Newport’s cemeteries, Ben- 
son asserts, bear witness to the high point to which stone- 
cutting and lettering was raised by America’s pre-Revolution- 
ary artisans. Modern machine methods of cutting testimonials 
and memorials on stone are a poor attempt, he says, to equal 
the beauty and originality of hand-cut letters. 


You don’t get the clean cross-section in a sand-blast letter 
that you get in a hand-cut letter,” Benson states. “Also, the 
design of an inscription to be executed by machine is de- 
termined by the size and styles of letter stencils carried in 
stock by the manufacturer. So there is no possibility of orig- 
inality in either the design or the lettering.” 

Benson, given the inscription to be cut in marble or granite, 
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prepares his own design by carefully painting it directly on the 
block to be cut, free-hand and with a brush, The cutting, when 
the paint has dried, is done also by hand with a mallet and an 
assortment of chisels. These chisels Benson shapes and sharp- 
ens at his own forge since it is not possible, he says, to buy 
tools that meet the requirements for such exacting work. 


Gold letters, when required, are also produced according 
ty ancient methods. The chiseled edges of the letters are first 
painted with a gold size to give a non-porous surface to the 
stone. Gold leaf is then laid on with a brush—as was done by the 
artists of Tutankhamen’s and Caesar’s day. 


Craftsmanship of this kind, practically impossible to find else- 
where in the modern world, is one good reason why Benson and 
his assistants have never lacked for clients and why there is 
generally a long waiting list for his work. Another reason is 
that Benson, formerly a student at the National Academy of 
Design in New York, and also at the Art Students’ League, has 
come to be recognized as the leading letter-cutter of the world. 


The great-grandson of a prominent wood carver and let- 
terer, Thomas Tew, Benson was born in Newport and returned 
there following his sojourn in New York to practice lettering 
as a pro-ession. [le discovered that the oldest stonecutting 
shop in America, established in 1705 by John Stevens, was 
still in operation. From old craftsmen who had been asso- 
ciated with Edwin Stevens, a direct descendant of the shop’s 
founder, Benson learned how to achieve such masterpieces of 
the stonecutter’s art as may still be seen in Newport, in Rome 


or in Egypt. 


IXven manuscripts lettered by Benson have become collectors’ 
items and many have been ordered by Harvard University for 
its Collection. The “John Stevens” shop, which he purchased 
in 1937, also fosters the creation of sculptures, ironwork and 
other decorative subjects for churches—and he has occasion- 
ally taken an apprentice who shows promise. 


Roxanne Price. one of Benson's assistants, at work in the shop that was 
founded 243 years ago. 


i 


John Howard Benson, one of the world’s greatest stone cutters, examin- 
ing a set of chisels which he shapes and sharpens at his own forge. 


But probably not one in a hundred of Newport's fashionable 
residents realize that the master of arts, far more enduring than 
fashion, quietly lives and works almost at their doorsteps. © 


Benson insists on doing all work by hand. There is no modern machinery 
| in the shop. 
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MODEL MAKING: 
(Continued from page 7) 


gether with a pleasing background and 
a harmonious color scheme. 


A model home is built each year by the 
Home Show Committee and for two of 
these homes a number of high school 
students made models of one of the 
rooms and showed how these should be 
furnished. These rooms were then dis- 
played at the Home Show Exposition 
which is visited by over 100,000 people. 
(see photos) 


EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY AT FAIR 


This year Wisconsin celebrated its 
100th Anniversary and a_ Centennial 
State Fair was planned at the Fair 
Grounds. A section underneath the con- 
crete grandstand was devoted to an Edu- 
cational Exhibit which showed the work 
of the various educational institutions in 
the state. The space furnished consisted 
of a cement floor with large bare con- 
crete columns, a difficult place in which 
to plan an educational Exhibition. A 
number of the Milwaukee high school art 
departments cooperated by making scale 
models of booths as suggestions for the 
exhibitors. (see photo). They also fur- 
nished scale models of an early Wiscon- 
sin school house and a modern class room 
as well as murals and large paper fig- 
ures, depicting the teacher of vesterday 
and today. 


Two exhibitions were designed by the 
writer for the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation and for the Centennial Educa- 
tional Committee. The theme for the 
Centennial Educational Committee was 
“Education Yesterday and Education 
Today.” A plain background, composed 
of Weldtex Plywood Panels, was con- 


DISPLAY BOOTH SUGGESTION: Students at North Division High School 
wesigned this novel arrangement. Mr. William C. Meyer was the teacher. 
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structed aid fluorescent lights, shielded 
by a wooden apron, were placed around 
the entire booth space and were operated 
from one switch. Photographs of activi- 
ties in the Milwaukee Public Schools 
were made in the various class rooms 
and these were enlarged and mounted on 
masonite panels. Two mural panels, 
measuring 4'x12’, were made by high 
school students in the art department 
amd placed on each end of the booth. The 
students of Pulaski High School chose 
“Education Yesterday” (see photo) and 
also constructed two life size crepe paper 
hgures of the teacher of yesterday and 
the teacher of today. These figures were 
made under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Lassen the art teacher. A mural depict- 
ing “Education Today’ was made at 
Lincoln High School under the direction 
of Mr. Roger Fullam, to supplement this 


display. 


Students from the art department of 
Boys’ Trade & Technical High School, 
under the direction of Mr. George 
Young, constructed a model of a modern 
class room, which made an interesting 
contrast with another model of an earl\ 
one-room school house. A similar boot; 
was designed for the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association and was made by stu- 
dents of Steuben Jr. High School. This 
model was produced through the co- 
ordinated efforts of the Industrial Arts, 
Art and Home Economic Departments 
and attracted a great deal of aitentio. 
and interest. A charcoal drawing of 
an early Wisconsin School room was 
made by Mr. Vaccaro, a student in the 
art department of the University of Wis- 
consin. This drawing enlarged 
photographically to 4’x8’, mounted on 
a masonite panel and displayed in the 
back of the booth. 


Three dimensional models may also be 
made in correlation with the study of 
other subjects offered as part of the 
high school curriculum. In the grade 
schools some excellent models in the 
form of dioramas have been produced 
as well as settings for puppet shows and 
actual stage plays. The making of scale 
models is a fascinating activity, and a 
profitable hobby. What is most impor- 
tant, however, is that it is worthwhile 
from the Art-Educator’s point of view 
as a Classroom project that can easily 
lead to a career. : 


CHILD’S ROYAL ACADEMY 
(Continued from page 13) 


drawn and the background of autumn 
woods showed a remarkable sense of col- 
or control, 


Though tender in years, these young 
people (some very young indeed) did not 
hesitate to criticize whenever they 
deemed it necessary, however! From their 
point of view the most popular exhibit 
was a brightly painted watercolor of Red 
Indians sitting crossed-legged before 
their wigwams. 


It is not always that zest and freshness 
may be the two qualities associated with 
art shows, but they certainly character- 
ized this year’s Royal Drawing Society 
exhibition. “The Children’s Royal Acad- 


emy” it has been called, and rightly so. 


It goes a long way to proving that, at an 
age when drawing may be regarded as 
something done for iun, the results 
achieve a spontaneity and joyfulness of 
spirit too often obscured by the exper:- 
ences of later life. 


MURAL: Measuring 4’ x 12’. This wall display is the work of students m 
the Art Department of Pulaski High School, Milwaukee. The figure on 
the pedestal depicts an old-fashioned school marm and was also done as 
a class project, under the guidance of instructor Ruth Larsen. 
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FORM MOVEMENT: 


HAT is form movement? <A 
form is usually understood to 
be an immobile figure. How is 
it then that we can speak of a form move- 
ment? A form can have direction. If 


it expands more to one side we may say 
that it is directed toward that side. Also 


By 


Another Lesson Iu Design 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


FOURTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON UNDERSTANDING THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART, THROUGH A COMPREHENSION OF THE IMPORTANT PART PLAYED BY DESIGN. 


aii to use simple form movements. After 
all, what we desire is to impart to others 
the picture we have in our mind. And 
to accomplish this we have to use a lan- 
guage that is understood. If we can- 
not make it clear to ourselves, how can 
we expect others to see it? The form 


‘ 


Examples of a closed form movement 


the shape of a form may be soft and 
smooth, hard and sharp, restiul, excited, 
harmonious, disturbing — all of these. 
But can it show movement? 


Forms express movement in their suc- 
cession of each other. As one torm 
grows and develops out of another, we 
may speak of actual movement. (See 
illustration at top.) 


A simple form movement is one where 
related forms follow a simple directive 
trend. If form trends change direction 
frequently, the movement becomes com- 
plicated. If movements in several di- 
rections are indicated at the same time, 
the directive trend appears in a state of 
confusion, 

A closed form movement is a move- 
ment in which the trend of direction is 
closed into itself. 


An open form movement is one in 
which its directive trend remains open. 


As much as possible it should be our 


movement is the organizing idea behind 
a design. It has to be simple to be 
effective. 

A closed form movement corresponds 
to the idea of a space that is definite in 
size and has no orientation. 

An open movement is the expression 


of a space not entirely finished. It 


“Examples of an open form movement 


appears to grow out of another space and 
is somehow related to it. 

All this will give us a general idea 
which form movement to employ in a 
given case. A picture frame could, and 
usually will, be expressed by a closed 
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Another example of open form movement. 


form movement. The door to a room or 
the cover of a chest could be expressed 
by an open form movement. I sail 
“could” because it always depends on 
the interpretation of an object, how it 
appears to us, what kind of form idea 
will have to be chosen. It may seem 
strange, but we have to put ourselves in 
the place of the object to really experi- 
ence the movement that could have cre- 
ated the surface. Only if we melt into 
the object can we sense the movement 
that is natural and therefore right. @ 


| SOFT STONE CARVING 
Sculpture, Arts and Crafts Projects 


with a Knife 
from :—Sculpstone, soapstone, steatite, etc., 
in various colors. Special hardener available. 
Stones stocked in large blocks and crude 


boulders. 

$1.00 SAMPLE KIT $5.00 LARCE KIT 
P.P. No ©. O. D. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNTS to schools & dealers. 


SCULPSTONE, INC. 
178-D1 Suffolk St., Ve ae YF. 


A Few Remarks From 
Readers of Design 


“Wee find the material in your magazine so 
valuable that we hang on to issues for years 
and years!” 
C. Francis Loomis, Director 
CAMP FIRE CIRLS, INC. 


. . Your magazine, DESIGN, was 
chosen from all other art magazines for 
the students to study.” 

M. Bernshausen 


Pekin Community High School, Iii. 
@ THANK YOU 
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Puppets 


GERRY A. TURNER 


THIRD IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES INTENDED FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN COMMERCIAL ART CAREERS. 


Y pulling a few strings you can 


earn a comfortable income these 
days. The strings we're referring 


to are attached to marionettes, not rel- 
atives. And these little figures of papier 
mache or wood are really “big business.” 
Commercial advertising has gone tor the 
marionettes and their stringless relatives, 
the puppets, on a grand scale. Why? 
Because they're crowd stoppers. For 
proof of that just look back a few vears 
to the now-historic “Stern Department 
Store Case”, as it appears on the New 
York City Police Department blotter. It 
seems the Display manager at that large 


SUAVE COURTIER: One of the two thousand 
puppets used in the Russian film: “The 
New Gulliver.” 
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organization thought a cute, sca ttily- 
dressed little mannikan in a street level 
show window might attract attention, On 
second though he decided to make it a 
marionette, thus giving it life. His crew 
constructed a beach scene as a_ back- 
ground, and placed “Annette” (as the 
newspapers later called her) on a spring- 
board. All day long she walked the plank 
and dove into a’ bubble bath ocean, to the 
cheers and applause of the thousands of 
blase New Yorkers who lined the side- 
walk out into the street itself! Traffic 
was tied up for blocks in the heart of 
the city, and they finally had to get out 
the riot squad. Next day the manage- 
ment was asked to move Annette upstairs 
to the bathing suit department, and the 
police force breathed easier. Sterns re- 
ported record sales all that week. 


Newspapers pushed the story onto the 
front pages in hundreds of cities all over 
the country. The bathing suit people 
knew a good thing when they saw it and 
hastily built a score more of the exhibits 
tor large cities all over. Annette had be- 
come a sensation. 


So, if you think the little animated 
doll you've made in class as a hobby need 
be only that, it might be wise to revise 
your opinion. Puppetry need not be con- 
fined to the Theater; with a little imag- 
ination it can become a career in itself. 


large scale advertisers are always 
looking for unusual promotional stunts. 
The Kroger Grocery chain had a cam- 
paign, not so long back, in which they 
utilized marionettes constructed of fruit 
and cans of edibles. At many an Ex- 
position and State Fair the businessman 
will invite the local marionette’ society, 
the high school or college art department 


to produce a “puppet show’, and will pay 


good money for the privilege of sponsor- 
ing it as an exhibit. Nash-Kelvinator 
awarded the largest commercial adver- 
tising contract in marionette history, just 
before the last war, when they hired 
eight marionette operators and a crew of 
special effects technicians to produce a 
show entitled: “World on a String”. 
This traveled to National and State and 
even County Fairs and gave 1492 per- 
formances, always to capacity crowds. 


BIG BAD MAN: Another puppet from the 
now historic Russian motion picture “The 
New Gulliver.” 


Scores of puppets and marionettes were - 


used in extravaganza scenes depicting 
the age-old struggle of Man to preserve 
food down through history. Kelvinator 
thought so highly of this medium that 
they made no effort to promote their 
product along with it, other than in an- 
nouncing its arrival in town. 


That should give the readers some idea 
of the magnitude to which the lowly 
marionette has been elevated in commer- 
cial advertising. And from all reports 
there is a dearth of good operators, 
builders and clever creators, which it 1s 
in the power of the high school or Uni- 
versity to alleviate. 

Just what are these little figures? How 
do they work? How are they con- 
structed? Marjorie Batchelder, one of 
America’s favorite puppetry producers 
and author of many books on the subject, 
stated in a past issue of DESIGN: 


“There are innumerable ways to make 
puppets; each person may work out a 
method to suit himself and solve the 


problem on hand. Heads, arms and feet 
may be of wood, plastic wood, clay, 
stuffed cloth, papier mache. The bodies 
are usually constructed of wood, wire 
and stuffing of 


paper, old rags, etc. 
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Strings that move the limbs are of black 
fishline or linen thread. Number “QO” 
wire shanks are good for creating joints. 
The strings should be attached to the 
head, shoulders, back, legs (just above 
knees) and hands.” 

A certain amount of artistic talent is 
necessary if you are to create a figure for 
commercial use. It is recommended that 
the interested reader join a shop, or art- 
crafts class and thus avail him or herself 
of the tools that must be used to carve 
out the features of the face. For the 
limbs, simple tools and common sense are 
usually a satisfactory solution. It is the 
face that stamps the finished job as dis- 
tinctively your own design. Punpet faces 
are customarily caricature in style, the 
funnier the better. 

The materials to be used are entirely 
up to you, but should be durable, as they 
will take accidental knocking 
around. The parts should be sturdy and 
simple—they wear out, and must occa- 
sionally be replaced. In size the common 
puppet or marionette is not very large; 


twelve inches to two feet tall are larg: 
enough for the average stage set. Anil 
that’s another matter to be considered. 
Students and hobbyists should work in 
allegiance with shop classes to construct 
the scenic effects. Lighting is necessary 
of course and should be bright enough to 


make the hgures discernible from dis- 
tances as great as a hundred feet. The 
clothing is another important iacet, re- 
quiring the aid of a clever seamstress. 
Puppet shows, therefore, can easily be- 
come a community project. 

(Continued on Page 23) 


MARIONETTE 
SHAPE MODE OF OPERATION 
____From Above ___From Below Level 
|. Marionettes, or Il. Stick or Rod Puppets. II!. Jigging Puppets. 
String Puppets | b. By Rod and | a. By String. 
a. By String. String. b. By Rod. 
i'V. Hand Puppets _V. Finger Puppets 
a. By Hand Inside. | a. By Finger and 
b. By Hand and | String. 
— ‘VI. Paper or Board Puppets 
| b. By Rod. | d. By Rod. 
a. By Rod. c. By Magnet. i. To Backstage. 
ii. To Wings. 
FLAT ‘VII. Shadow Puppets (1) Opaque (2) Translucent 
| a. By Rod. 
| b. By Rod and c. By Rod. 
A CHART TO AID IN USING THE PUPPETS 


Marjorie Batchelder’s marionettes 
in “The Birds’ by Aristophanes. 
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A FIRST LESSON IN ABSTRACT 
DESIGN FOR CHILDREN 


MILDRED 


Y 
C. LUND 


Art-Instructor. 
Renton Highlands School. 
Washington 


\ \ YHEN a child is five or six, he 
hesitates at nothing. No art prob- 


lem is technically difficult for him, for 
he is uninhibited and his imagination 
paints more realistic pictures than his 
literal eve could see. Abstract Design is 
entirely logical to youngsters. But, when 
he reaches the intermediate years of the 
hith or sixth grade, his zest for imagi- 
native portrayal vanishes, and he is no 
longer satished with less than the literal 
truth. He starts to lose interest and the 
Abstract Art of last year is now a 
Stranger to him. A common expression 
is heard: “It doesn't look right.” It is 
at this stage that,the child should be told 
he is expressing his idea as he sees it. 
And his way of expression is just as 
important as that of his neighbor, who is 
able to depict nature as it appears. If an 
accurate realistic idea is wanted one can 
secure it by means of a siapshot. Too 
many people have too little faith in their 
own powers. This seems to be particu- 
larly characteristic with respect to ideas 
involving art. On this point teachers can 
help by suggesting how to use creatively 
those things now possessed. 


In teaching creative art in mass in- 
struction (forty in a Class) definite in- 
struction is necessary, especially in be- 
ginning design. A device is needed to 
Start them off automatically. 


Each child is given a piece of news- 
print 12’x12” and a box of crayons. 
They are instructed to fold the paper 
in halves and then across the opposite 
way. The folded paper is placed upon 
the desk, with one fourth of its surface 
exposed. They are asked to visualize 
clouds floating in the sky and to imagine 
these clouds taking all sorts of shapes. 
They are then asked to draw outlines of 
these shapes, using a dark colored crayon 
and starting near one of the folded edges. 
This is to be done without lifting the 
-crayon until the opposite folded edge is 
reached. This one-fourth of the design 
is repeated on the other three sections, 
by means of carbon tracery or by literal 
free-hand, and so it creates a whole de- 
sign. When the design is complete addi- 
tional lines may be added to suit the 
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child’s taste, resulting in a semi-abstrac- 
tion. 

Three colors may be used to complete 
this unit. If no earlier explanation of 
color has been given, the instructor might 
then differentiate between warm and 
cool colors, in an elementary manner 
(warm colors should be for areas which 
are to advance in space, and cool colors 
for the background). Care should be 
taken that the duplicate quarter-sections 
are done in the same color patterns. 

This balanced design may be utilized 
to serve as a springboard for the more 
advanced theories of unbalanced, or oc- 
cult unit. 

If the meaning of balanced and un- 
balanced design is not clear, it can be 
suggested that the children compare one 
side of their face with the other side 
and then compare one half of one’s hand 
with the other half. Each half of the 
face is similar (i.e. balanced) while half 
of one’s hand is dissimilar (i.e. unbal- 
anced ). 

Now for a repeat pattern: Each child 
is given a ‘piece of paper (12”’x18”) 
which is divided into rectangles 3”x4” 
and another piece (4’x5”) which is 
made into a finder, by cutting out the 
center in a rectangular area. This finder 
is placed on the design, preferably at 
an angle so that the halves are not bal- 
anced. The children are asked to look 
for a dominant shape combined with 
small shapes, having vertical, horizontal 
and oblique lines. The dominant line is 
placed in each rectangle and each space 
is broken to form a rhythmic pattern. 
This repeat can be painted or done in 
crayon, 

Children are practical and will prob- 
ably want to know to what use this 
repeat may be put. The instructor can 
then show how it may be used in a book 
binding problem or to cover a box. It 
may also be transferred to cloth and used 
for a table cover or a wall hanging. 

It is gratifying to note the satisfaction 
gained by those in this lesson who usually 
don't do well in illustration. A practical 
application of this lesson can easily re- 
sult in the designing of unusual and, for 
a child, fascinating Christmas wrappings. 


WHAT DOES A CERAMIC 
ENGINEER EARN? 


HE U. S$. Department of Labor 

recently surveyed the field to de- 
termine the earning power of those who 
made their livelihood in the capacity of 
ceramic engineers, and arrived at the 
following conclusions: 


1. HOW EXPERIENCE AFFECTS SALARIES: An 
average increase of $15.00 per month 
results for each year of experience. 
As experience was gained, additional 
bonuses and consulting fees were in 
order to swell this income as much 
as $200.00 per year average, at the 
start, and more as time went by. 


2. SALARIES FOR VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS BRACKETS: 
Administrative: average around 


$570.00 monthly. 

Research: average around $448.00 
Monthly. 

Teaching: average around $504.00 
monthly. 

Sales: average around 
monthly. 

Production: average around $450.00 
monthly. 

3. EFFECT OF COLLEGE DEGREES ON SALARY: 
Graduate degrees ( Masters, etc.) are 
slowly becoming a deciding factor in 
reaching higher salaries. W hile 
teaching status usually indicates the 
highest educational training, the adci- 
tional degrees earned by these teach- 
ers are not rewarded with an equal , 
ratio of pay-increase. 


An Apology is in Order: 


@ By a printing error, the masthead 
of the October issue of DESIGN incor- 
rectly stated: “published monthly except 
June, July and August. This should have 
read: “Publisted monthly except July, 
August: and September.” 


$510.00 


This is to reassure our readers that 
they will receive all nine issues of DE- 
SIGN at the proper times. Following the 
standard practice of magazines, the -is- 
sue is a‘ways named for the month fol- 
lowing; thus, the October DESIGN, 
which came cut the last of September, 
is NUMEER 1 of the current VOLUME 
50. 
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ART AUCTION: 
(Continued from Page 12) 


personal letters sent to residents of a smaller community where 
a benefit auction is proposed would be very helpful. ) 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM: To insure a large local stu- 
dent and faculty attendance, the Art Education Club presented 
a humorous skit at one of the regular college assemblies, which 
was climaxed by pulling a mammotlt poster announcing the 
| auction across the auditorium stage. 


The Art Benefit Auction held at Buffalo proved to be 
very successful. Over ninety original works of art were sold 
to people from all walks of life, at prices ranging from one 
dollar for mounted student drawings to thirty five dollars for 
framed oil paintings. After expenses for transportation, in- 
surance, janitorial services, mounting and framing had been 
deducted, the first Buffalo auction netted the Art Education 
Club about three hundred and fifty dollars. 


For the next annual auction, the students have planned to 
return to the contributing artists one-third or one-half of the 
selling price of the donated works, since it is felt that mere 


“Approved by Over 2000 
Art Schools and Universities. 


Your Art 


publicity and exhibitions do not compensate the artists for 
their expensive materials and long training. 

It is hoped that other schools or community groups will 
realize the importance to artists and the community of spon- 
soring an art benefit auction. It is our responsibility as artists, 
teachers, and students of art to restore art to its rightful place 
as an integral element of society, to place it on a level where 
it can be appreciated by everyone. Appreciation can _ be 
fostered by frequent contact and ownership. We feel certain 
that most artists would be happy to sell their works at a mod- 
erate price if a majority of their output was likely to sell. An 
art benefit auction is the solution to this problem. Why not 
give ita try? Let’s have an art auction! © 
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Problems... 


with 
The Teaeher’s Choiee! 


40 Ossential art processes 


SIMPLY AND CLEARLY EXPLAINED 


Here in one book are the answers to all your 


*“How-To-Do-It”’ problems. 


JUST A FEW OF THE TECHNIQUES FULLY COV- 
ERED IN ITS PAGES: 


CONTOUR DRAWING, PENCIL PAINTING, THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWING, USE OF CHARCOAL, LITHOCRAPHY, SCRATCH-BOARD, 
COQUILLE, TORN AND CUT PAPER TECHNIQUE, COLLACE, PHOTO- 
MONTAGE, SPATTER, AIRBRUSH WORK, DRY BRUSH, STENCIL, 
BLOCK PRINTS, AND MANY OTHERS. 


This book priced at only 
Or may be had at the 


0 0 Special Price of $1.50 


if ordered with a Two-Year Subscription (or two 
year renewal) to DESIGN magazine. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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ART EDUCATOR’S COLUMN 


OFFICIAL ORCAN FOR ALL ACCREDITED TEACHERS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ART WORLD. 


WORD FROM HAWAII: Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Clara McGowan is spending the 
year in Honolulu, doing research in 
Polynesian Art and painting landscapes 
of the Hawaiian Islands. She promises us 
a feature article on the Island Art in the 
near future .... Marion E. Miiler, Di- 
rector of Art Education for Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, has just returned from a 
year’s leave of absence in Salonika, 
Greece, where she too has collected ma- 
terial for a story on The Art of the Greek 
Children, which is scheduled for the 
month of December . . . . Professor 
Ralph Fanning, head of the Art History 
Department at Ohio State University, is 
back at the school after a year of teach- 
ing at N. Y. U. He may make a trip to 
Italy this coming Spring . . . . Carnegie 
Tech Graduate, Stuart Williams, will 
have a painting, “Mining Family”, in- 
cluded in The American Federation of 
Artists’ collection, which is currently 
starting a nationwide tour. He is also 
represented in the “American Heritage” 
Collection, accompanying the “Freedom 
Train” in its rounds of American cities. 


NEW ArPOINTMENTS: The Art Academy of 
Cincinnati announces the addition of 
Fred Lewy to its permanent staff. Lewy 
studied Stage Design at the Weimar 
Theater in Germany and was official ar- 
tist for the pre-Franco regime in Spain 
. « Paul Chidlaw, well-known water 
colorist, has accepted a position with the 
Cincinnati Academy also, and Charles 
Cutler, popular Eastern sculptor, will 
guest instruct in direct-stone carving at 
that institution for the next year... . 
George J. McNeil, prolific artist with a 
wide reputation in the U. S. and south of 
the Border, has been appointed Director 
of the Evening Art School at Pratt Insti- 
tute. McNeil designed educational dis- 
plays with the New York and San Fran- 
cisco World Fairs, and served in the 
Navy for three years as a visual educa- 
tion specialist. His water colors were fea- 
tured in the 1948 International Exhibition 
at Chicago Art Institute. 


DESIGN COVER ARTIST HITS JACKPOT: 

Stanley Twardowicz, whose “Clown” 
appeared as our cover piece for last Jan- 
uary, was recently tendered the Gov- 
ernor's Award for the best oil painting at 
the Ohio State Fair. The prize-winning 
selection was none other than this same 
cover piece. Twardowicz, an art in- 
structor at Ohio State University, also 
won a $1500.00 prize fellowship in the 
Pepsi Cola Competition. He has just 
returned irom a jeep tour of southern 
Mexico. 
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FOR BOOKS 


MERVYN PEAKE 


LL, my life I have been painting 

and making drawings but I only 

started illustrating books when | 
was conscripted in 1940. I received a 
letter from a publisher who had seen 
some drawings of mine in a gallery, ask- 
ing me to make drawings for Lewis Car- 
roll’s “The Hunting of the Snark.” 
From this time onwards, I became fas- 
cinated by the whole idea of Illustration, 
and saw what work I could of the great 
Illustrators — Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
Hogarth, Blake; and the Frenchman 
Dore, and the German Durer, and Goya 
the Spaniard. 


I began to realize that these men had 
more than a good eye, a good hand, a 
good brain. These qualities were not 
enough. Nor was their power as design- 
ers, as draughtsmen. Even passion was 
not enough. Nor was compassion, nor 
irony. All this they must have, but, above 
all things there must be the power to 
slide into another man’s soul. The power 


to be identified with author, character 
and atmosphere. 

A new and hectic art seemed to have been 
opened up to me: a new world. 

[ remember the impact of certain Illus- 
trations in my schooldays. Turning the 
pages I would come upon these rectangu- 
lar worlds, these full page Illustrations, 
charged, some with terror, some with 
tragedy, suspense or exhilaration—whose 
haunting qualities have remained in my 
mind to this day. 

Directly I started illustrating books [ 
found the whole idea of interpreting the 
written word by means of making draw- 
ings a most exciting thing. One book led 
to another:—“The Ancient Mariner”, 
“Bleak House’, Grimm’s “Fairy Tales” 
and so on. 

It is fatiguing, exacting work. Fatiguing 
not only because if one sets oneself a 
high standard the very technique sucks 
up one’s energy, but fatiguing also be- 


cause of the imaginative expenditure 
required if one “Illustrates” in the full 
meaning of the word. : 
And that is the point. What does one 
mean by good book illustration? It is a 
wide term and loosely applied. There is, 
for instance, the book with pleasant 
enough drawings which take the text on 
its tace value. Literal drawings which 
do not interpret or transmute the words 
into another medium, but merely repeat 
what the author has just said. They un- 
derline the surface of the story or poem. 
They make no attempt to capture the 
“color” of the writing. 

In Book Illustration the artist must not 
only synchronize all the aesthetic ele- 
ments with which the pure painter has 
to juggle, but he must have, over and 
above this the power to identify himself 
with another personality—that of the 
author he is interpreting and also with 
the mood of the book—he must have, in 
other words not only an imagination but 
a pliable one—a wide one, one that is sen- 
sitive to the music and the overtones of 
words, that miraculous coinage. He must 
slay his own ego in order to re-live. He 
must have the chameleon’s power to take 
on the color of the leaf he dwells on. 
But the Illustrator should no more live 
his life among books than a_ painter 
spends his life sitting on a palette. First 
and foremost he is an artist. Book illus- 
tration may, or may not, follow. If it 
does he must remember that it is out of 
the grist and throb of life itself as it 
stutters about him, in the great cities, in 
the wide fields, among the rich and the 
poor, the snobs, the thieves and _ the 
sycophants—everywhere that he must go 
for his raw material. He must stare, 
stare, stare: and having stared and while 
staring he must draw, and draw, and 
draw. Not for the sake of illustrating 
some particular book but to extend his 
experience by recording something that 
excites his eye and his imagination—for 
the excitement of the chase: for the artist 
is, among other things, a kind of head- 
hunter—a stalker of the night and of 
the day—and he must be full of greed. 
And a country lane, a kitchen, a cocktail 
party or a city street may prove as start- 
ling, as revealing and as full of prey as 
are the virgin jungles of a lost continent 
to some intrepid wanderer of the world. 
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PUPPETS: 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Of course, once you have mastered 
the principles involved, it is not really 
necessary for you to do the actual con- 
struction yourself, if you are thinking of 
selling ideas to an advertiser. Sketches 
and water color roughs will tell your 
scheme just as well as the actual finished 
product. (They should be made in all 
events anyway, paying attention to scale 
and perspective. ) 


When you have worked out what you 
consider a worthwhile idea, contact a 
local advertising agency, or the Display 
manager of a good-sized department 
store. They are always attentive to novel 
methods of stimulating customer interest. 
It’s a splendid way of making a hobby 
pay handsome dividends. @ 


A scene from “Aucassin and Nicol- 
ette.“’ Both illustrations are from 
Erasmus Hall High Scheol, Brooklyn 


“Emperor Jones,”” by Eugene O'Neill, produced 
with marionettes by Jerome Magon, director of 
the Marionette Guild, New York, is shown above. 
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Latest 


AS REVIEWED BY 


EBook Od, tor 


A HANDBOOK OF MUHAMMADAN ART: by 
M. S. Dimeand. Hartsdale House, Publishers, 
N. Y. $5.00. 


Muhammadanism is more than one of 
the world’s great religious movements ; 
it is a culture of deep beauty. Mr. 
Dimand, who, when not authoring, is 
Curator of Near Eastern Art at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of N. Y., has compiled 
the most complete treatment of Moslem 
art available in the English language. 
Two hundred illustrations illuminate a 
text that covers ceramics, rugs, glass and 
crystal, caligraphy, bookbinding, metal- 
lics and textiles, to mention but a few. 


INGRES: 24 Drawings. Pantheon Publishers. 


Homer, Virgil and Raphael were his 
Gods, and Ingres, one af France’s more 
gifted native sons, has become a name in 
the artistic world not unworthy of asso- 
ciation with those he worshipped. It is 
significant that Degas, master depicter of 
the human body in grace, studied the 
work of Ingres diligently. In this volume 
the discriminating art-lover will find the 
choicest pieces of Ingres’ lifetime labor. 
Most of these drawings are now privately 
owned or in American collections. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH: selected by Ludwig 
Goldscheider. Phaidon Press, London. (120 


illustrations.) $6.50. 

A representative collection of the great 
French Impressionist’s work, many of 
the reproductions in full color. It is this 
use of color that makes the volume a 
precious, collector’s item, for these repro- 
ductions are suitable for framing and 
classroom use. The years 1881-1890 are 
covered, which art critics consider Vin- 
cent’s most productive period. 


LEARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES: by 
Royal Bciley Farnum. Artext Prints, Inc., 
Westport, Conn. $1.50. 

A small volume dedicated to teaching 
the appreciation of fine art. Intended 
for the elementary and high school level 
art instructor as a guide to good painting, 
it traces the fine art from the time of 
Cimambue (XII Cent.) to the present, 
outlining the various movements and 
directions taken. This is not to be con- 
fused with a ponderous tome devoted to 
exhaustive research in any one period; 
it is, however, an invaluable handbook 
for the art teacher in preparing the day’s 
lecture. 


AESTHETICS & HISTORY IN VISUAL ARTS: 
by Bernard Berenson. Pantheon Publishers, 41 
Washington Sq., N. Y. C. $4.00. 

A book for those who want to delve 


deeper into the theoretics and_ back- 
ground of fine art. A highly controver- 
sial volume whose contents may not agree 
with the opinions of many readers, but 
whose arguments are carefully presented. 
The author discusses Modern Art, the 
current infatuation with exotic art, and, 
conversely, the blind love of some artists 
and educators for the academic past. 
There are 24 illustrations, 247 pages. 


HOW TO PAINT WITH AIR: by Frank J. 
Knous. Paasche Airbrush Co., Chicago. (92 


pages.) 
An indispensable tool for the com- 


mercial artist is the airbrush, and this 
hooklet traces its history and uses. This 
is strictly a ““How to Do It” publication, 
and as such will prove worthwhile to the 
neophyte technician. It is a_ technique 
and not an art form in itself; its use is 
largely commercial. The cartoonist, ad- 
vertising agency layout artist and re- 
toucher will profit by having the book in 
their reference library. 


DECORATIVE ART IN WISCONSIN: by Anne 
Foote & Elaine Smedal. Screen Art Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Memorial Union Workship of 
Madison, Wisconsin has followed up its 
recent portfolio of Norwegian Designs 
with another collection of  silk-screen 
prints based on Wisconsin handcraft. 
The project was made possible by a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant, under 
which the authors traveled three thous- 
and miles through the State, gathering 
the material which is included in the 
portfolio. The 23 plates are in color, the 
process is serigraphy. 


IN BACK OF THE BOOKSHELF 


HIS month’s mail brought many 


requests for more information 
about the “Little Books” we mentioned 
in the October column. You will recall 
these were the economical “How-to- 
do-it” publications put out by The 
House of Little Books in New York 
City. To the numerous teachers in 
small communities they have proven a 
welcome friend, for each volume is 
chock-full of helpful hints and de- 
scriptions for handling any of dozens 
of art projects. Well, the publisher has 
sent us his thanks and several new 
titles, three of which we should like 
to discuss with you. The first of these 
is Charles X. Carlson’s ‘Simplified 
Color”, which retails for $1.50. It is 
in color of course and appears to be 
simple enough in text to serve as a 
classroom aid for youngsters. Mr. Carl- 
son discusses oil paint blending, com- 
plementary colors, pastel application, 
mixing by superimposition, glazing, 
caseins, etc. More to the point, he goes 
into “errors in improper use of color”, 
which is where most of us usually fall 
down. Altogether, a useful piece of 
instructive material. 


The second “Little Book” is entitled, 
“Gifts Children Can Make” and is 
written by Anna Reine. With Christ- 
mas only a couple of months away the 
elementary school teacher will find 
this book just what the doctor or- 
dered. Miss Reine runs the gamut, 
from greeting card designs through pa- 
per flowers and rag dolls. Little tykes 
love to fashion their personalized gifts 
for holiday occasions, and with this 
book as a starting guide, the instructor 
can make her class the talk of the 
school. Eighteen different gift cre- 
ations are presented, and with a little 
imagination the student and teacher 
alike will be able to turn out some 
clever little items. 


And finally, Rosario R. Fiore (of the 
National Academy of Design & Beaux 
Arts Institute) has authored a “Little 
Book” on “Clay Modeling.” Now, 
this is no book for the serious-minded 
Rodin, but for a young mind it is the 
ideal beginning text. Clay modeling is 
an inexpensive hobby, and, following 
Mr. Fiore’s suggestions, it can be lots 
of fun. No chance of the elementary 
student losing interest when he works 
in clay. The book, simple as it is, 
may be used just as happily by the 
older student, for sculpture is 90% 
inspiration and 10% basic knowledge. 


Want more information? Write the 
publisher. “House of Little Books”, 
80 East 11th St., N. Y. C. 
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DEGAS AND BALLET: 
(Continued from page 4) 


generation. There is something timeless about ballet even in 
the most fleeting movement, whether it be expressed by the 
pastel colors of Degas, by the move of Conductor Boulanger’s 
baton, or by a pirouette by any of the members of the Paris 
Opera Ballet. It is something typically French, without which 


the world would be grievously impoverished. 
RALPH FANNING 


Christmas 
Is Just Around The Corner 


SEND A SPECIAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


DESIGN 


for only $3.00 per school year. 


Here is the thoughtful way to remember your art- 
minded friends. And they will remember you every 
time DESIGN arrives in their mailbox. For a limited 
period, the publishers of your favorite art-education 
magazine will honor the gift subscription requests 
of regular subscribers and will send each issue of 
DESIGN to any address you designate in the United 
States or possessions, for only $3.50 per school year. 


A handsome gift card will be sent along with the 
first number so the recipient may know of your 
thoughtfulness. 


This offer is limited to subscribers only. The follow- 
ing information should accompany your order: 


Send to: 


Zone... State. | 


(Your check for $3.50 must accompany) 


Please add $1.00 per year, if sent 
outside U.S.A. postal limits. 


DESIGN Publishing Co. 
337 S. High St. 
Columbus 15, 


ciFT ‘ORDER SUBSCRIPTIONS ACCEPTED UNTIL DECEMBER 10, 1948 
| NLY. ACT TODAY! 


The 
Art- 
Friend! 


Teachers who have faced 
the task of preparing 
daily lectures on art will 
welcome the arrival of 
these easy-to-follow 
books, prepared by out- 
standing art-educators 
and artists. If you teach 
in a rural area with limit- 
ed facilities for art re- 
search or are seeking a refreshingly DIFFERENT text- 
source for your art students, you will be delighted with your 
LITTLE BOOKS. They are approved by the Boards of Ed- 
ucation in scores of communities. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE: 


There are literally dozens of titles to choose from, covering 
every conceivable field jof creative art. Here are just a few 
of the many titles: 

Arts & Crafts for Children, Modern Lettering Simplified, 
Working in Leather, Finger-Painting, Layout in Advertising, 
Woodworking Fundamentals, Ink, Pen & Brush Drawing, 
Portraits, Costume Design, Drawing for Children, Fashions. 


The Secrets of HOW-TO-DO-IT in scores of diversified art fields. 
These HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS selections are written by authors with 
many years of outstanding service in their respective fields and are . 


economy-priced at only $1.00. Many classes use them as text-source and 
Hobbyists find them invaluable in improving their own techniques. 


SEND TODAY FOR CATALOGUE OF ARTS & CRAFTS TITLES. 


The House of Little Books 


80 EAST 11TH ST. 


School of Design for Women 
104th Year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, ad- 
vertising art, art education, 

INSTITUTE terior decoration. Crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday 
classes. Residences. Catalog. 

1402 Master 
Philadelphia 21, Pa 


lustration, painting, in- 


fashion design, fashion il- 


COMPETITION ANNOUNCED FOR 
ARTISTS AND ART TEACHERS 


@ Among the Prizes announced by the Audubon Artists for 
their forthcoming exhibition is the Grace Line Award of 
Two-Hundred and Fifty Dollars for the best Marine painting 
submitted in any medium to its Seventh Annual Exhibition. 


Through the work submitted for jury acceptance and award, 
it is hoped that artists and art teachers may present through 
their art a greater understanding of the beauties of the sea 
and coasts of North and South America. 


The exhibition will be held at the Galleries of the National 
Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York, from De- 
cember 2nd to 15th, 1948. For leaflet 


of rules, list of vilies awards, write to Ralph Fabri, N. A., 
President of Audubon Artists, Inc., New York City 28, N. Y. 


Teachers may write on their school stationery for illus- 
trated literature describing these trips to South America. 


Address: Publicity Dept. D-1, Grace Line, 10 Hanover Sq., 
New York City 5. 
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Different gifts wrapped with 
non-woven fabric and printed 
with Prang Textile Colors 
(stencil). 


In repreducing a design on fabric, our first step should be to familiarize ourselves thoroughly 
with the ins and outs of a number of printing techniques. We should think not only of the joy of being 
able to reproduce a motif in full color but also of the advantage gained by reproduction: the very re- 
strictions or technical necessities of any technique tend to form the character of a design. 

- if the artist knows he is preparing a composition to be printed in the silk screen method, his 

a preparatory sketch will be different from a design prepared for stenciling. We must learn to think 
+a “in terms of" a stencil, a silk screen, etc. 

We need to study the fabric itself on which we intend to print. The textures of silk, cotton, 

linen, etc., being very different from one another in texture, require different amounts of color for 


application. 
| One of the chief mistakes made in stenciling is the predominant tendency to do too much 
“a “shading."’ To be sure, the fact that shading effects of a great variety are possible, is an advantage 


Ne of this technique over some others. However, it is only in contrast with rich, solid areas, that shading 
becomes outstanding and effective. There must be a design purpose for shading, not only shading for 
its own sake. Too, we must be sure that even if shading is used, the color is applied to the material 
so thoroughly that the fibres have fully absorbed it. 
‘ In flat design, let us consider the beauty of simple shapes and textures, rather than trying to 
% represent overly-realistic subjects or “tell a story.’’ Designing should not be a literary problem. 
* Silkk screen is a more advanced reproduction technique. Prang Textile Colors enable us to apply 
it at home, in schools, in recreation centers. As tre technique has more restrictions than stenciling, 
the finished silk screened product can have an even more interesting character. 
The American Crayon Company has brought cut a new product called E-Z Print Non-Woven 


Fabric. This has the quality of very flexible Japanese rice paper and comes in appealing colors. Since — 


it is a fabric rather than a paper, it takes Prang Textile Colors beautifully. They dry at once, can be 
“set’’ as you would set any other fabric and the printed E-Z Print Non-Woven Fabric can be rinsed, 
pressed, and used again. To get a new effect for mats, greeting cards, etc., try cutting the general con- 
tour as an irregular shape, rather than the usual square or rectangle. 

Through the new medium, “Dek-All,” one can successfully match printed textiles to hand- 
painted china, glass and all Dek-All decorated surfaces. This will open many new possibilities and 
result in interesting new projects for everyone. 


Stenciled flower motif for tablemat on linen. Details of motifs used for Fabric tablemat stenciled with Prang Textile Colors, coordinated unrth 
metal salt and paper shakers, sugar jar and Christmas ball with Dek-All. glass and Limoge china, decorated with Dek-AU. | 
ae Designs by Kathali Schaad, 9% years old. | 


Scarf made with the stenciling and silk screen 
techniques combined, by Mr. Douglas A. Murray 
at the Cornish School, Seattle, Washington, 


Stenciled wrapping paper on non-woven fabric with 
Prang Textile Colors made at the Cornish Summer 
School. Designs made by Sister Paula Mary, Miss 
Olive Easterwood and Mrs. Roy Halsey. 
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for Glorious Gifts 
THAT LAST! 


THIS CHRISTMAS ... decorate your own! 
With Prang Textile Colors your Christmas 
money goes far and your gifts are really 
smart! 


Be sure to use the reliable colors that won't 
wash out. PRANG Textile Colors are the 
product of extensive research and exhaus- 
tive tests, and they carry the Good House- 
keeping seal. Just follow the simple direc- 
tions and you and your students will run 


no risk of having your work wash out. Ask 
tor PRANG Textile Colors and accept no 
substitutes. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” booklet 
illustrated in color. Full of smart de- 
signs and ideas ... Send 25 cents. 


Dept. D-2 


Complete PRANG Textile Color Kit 
Everything needed to easily decorate countless articles. 
Anyone can do it. Only $4.00. If not available from your 
dealer or schoo] supply 
distributor, send direct. 
Booklet is included. 


RANG 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. D-2 Sandusky, Ohio 


Send It Yourself’ and design sheet. | enclose $25c. 


punt O8 4 


The 1907 Kit itself is a 
wonderful gift too! 


[ 
| 
| (] Send complete Kit including booklet. | enclose $4.00. 
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COURTESY DOWNTOWN CGALLERY 


nspiration for the artist lies everywhere. In the case of Jack Levine it stemmed 
rom a homely scene in lower Manhattan's teeming East Side district. DESIGN is 
leased to present this contemporary selection from the Downtown Gallery's collec- 


tion of modern paintings. 
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